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the beginning of the eleventh century there is the church of
St. Luke's monastery in Phocis, its mosaics and the marble
veneering of its walls almost intact and not marred by any
restoration; and from the end of the same century the
mosaics of the church of the monastery of Daphni, near
Athens, have justly been called 'a masterpiece of Byzantine
art'. Between the beginning and the end of the eleventh
century the successive^ stages in the development and pro-
gress of the new art are illustrated in a series of other build-
ings, such as St. Sophia of Kiev (mid-eleventh century),
with its mosaics and its curious frescoes representing
Byzantine court life and performances in the hippodrome;
Nea Moni in the island of Chios, unfortunately seriously
damaged; St. Sophia of Salonica, which has a representation
of the Ascension in the dome; the church of the Dormition
of the Virgin at Nicaea, completely destroyed in the Greco-
Turkish war of 1922; the cathedral of Torcello, famous for
its great Last Judgement; and in St. Mark's at Venice,
which also dates from the end of the eleventh century, the
decorations of the three domes of the nave and the cycle of
the great feasts of the Church on the curve of the great
arches.
It is remarkable how much all these works still owe to
ancient tradition. Some, particularly those of Daphni, are
almost classic in their feeling for line, sensitive drawing, and
delicate modelling. The beauty of the types, the elegant
drapery, and harmonious grouping of some of these
compositions show to what an extent the influence of anti-
quity persisted, despite impoverishment, as a living force in
Byzantine art. On the other hand, it is from the East that
this art acquired its taste for a picturesque and vivid realism,
and especially the feeling for colour and its skilful use which
constitute one of the chief innovations of the eleventh
century. Painting was formerly inspired in great measure
by sculpture; sixth-century mosaic figures often resemble
statues of marble or of metal. But this sober character now
gives way to a variety, a complexity of effects, and a richness
that mark the advent of a colourist school. The blue grounds
of an earlier period are replaced by gold ones, already at
times enlivened by the introduction of decorative landscape